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FOR STRONG FOOD FRONT 
RIGHT NOW, while needs are fresh 


in mind, be sure to check 

Weaknesses in production lines 

Needed Repairs 

Necessary Replacements 

Necessary Supplies—Seed, Cans, Labels, Paste, 


Boxes, etc—for this and next season 


Place your orders at the earliest possible time. 
It will help your supply sources to help you. 


All the World looks to US for food—FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, 
our allies, our war workers, our civilian population and to build back starv- 
ing occupied countries freed. A check up now, when actual operations 
emphasize needs, will help maintain a strong Food Front to KEEP ‘EM FED 
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Navy men will read and 


remember this manual 


HIS TEXTBOOK, just published for 

the United States Navy, is the direct 
outgrowth of the Canned Food Manual 
we prepared for the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps last year. 


The wide demand for this original 
manual, as a training aid and helpful 
reference volume, prompted us to pub- 
lish a similar edition adapted to the 
needs of the U. S. Navy. This was done 
with the full and complete co-operation 
and help of the Bureau of Naval Supplies 
and Accounts, 


A complete manual 


This manual traces the development of 
-commercial canning from its very begin- 
ning to the present day. It shows de- 


tailed illustrations of the latest advances 
in the canned-food industry. 

It gives interesting facts about the 
nutritive values of canned foods... 
about vitamins and the essential ele- 
ments which these foods contain. 


It provides a complete series of charts 
to simplify the task of calculating the 
average number of servings per can. It 
also tells the number of cans of a given 
food required to serve 100 men and the 
cost per individual serving. 

In addition, this book emphasizes the 
proper methods of handling and storing 
canned foods. It also gives numerous 
hints concerning the most economical 
and appetizing methods of preparing 
canned foods, 


Since this manual was especially pre- 
pared for the exclusive use of Naval 
Commissary cfficers and enlisted men, 
no copies are now available for gen- 
eral distribution. We are convinced, 
however, that the long-term influence of 
this book will result in a more ready 
acceptance cf canned foods—long after 
victory and peace. 


Stop accidents NOW 


— save Manpower for Warpower 

Co-operate with the War Produc- 

tion Fund to Conserve Manpower 

by warning your employees not to 
take chances. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Will Your Jokays 
Ss 

When lima beans are harvested, Produce Food ae, 
considerable amounts of sand, The Appetites of 


ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 


considerable care has been taken The housekeepers of tomorrow are going to make 
in cultivating the fields and har- increasingly wiser selection of foods. Trained by our 
vestingthecrop. The advisability government’s nutritional program and army balanced- 


diet standards, all Americans will demand higher 
quality foods—rich in vitamins and minerals— 
“garden-fresh”’! 


of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 


viners has been recognized for Forward-looking canners are anticipating these new 


years. conditions by planning machinery improvement 
programs which will enable them to produce a qual- 
ity of “‘fresh’’ canned foods that will please the more 
discriminating appetites. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirty Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. ’ 
CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE PEELER 

The first machine available for large capacity 
continuous peeling of all root vegetables. Has 
practically triple the capacity of former mach- 
ines. No excess waste; original shape of vegetable 
preserved. Quality of finished nein improved. 
Write for your copy of the FMC Catalog of com- 
plete modern equipment for all canned foods. 


REWAUHEE 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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One of a series of Posters reproduced 


100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


THE CANNING TRADE 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send e '@) N Tl N b N TAL CA N C oO M PANY 
for poster-size reprints for 


your plant, 


* August 30, 1943 
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crn! Treat ‘em right — first aid saves damaged cans ing ties. 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor 
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EDITORIALS 


know, because all of you are bending every effort 

to make the most of crops that are disappointing, 
to say the least. You are saving the food crops, and 
packing every can full of good food possible to get. In 
this battle against drought, heat, labor shortage, and 
in other cases against too much rain instead of not 
enough, you are matching our brave boys at the front, 
all in the same battle to win this war, the ONLY 
THING THAT COUNTS. So this is just encourage- 
ment to keep on with the good effort. 


ly YOUR BEST—That is unneeded advice, we 


The stories about this Crop Saving Army are coming 
in from all sections of the country, and they are thrill- 
ing. The great mass of the population is heartily be- 
hind this effort, fully realizes its drastic importance, 
and we still hope that eventually the total so produced 
will be something to be proud of. 


Monday morning’s papers showed pictures of 370 
Minute Men from the plant of R. M. Hollingshead Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., well known in this industry, 
marching to the Campbell Soup Company in that city, 
to help out on the tomato crop manpower shortage. 
They gave up their Sunday day of rest for this pur- 
pose, a not inconsiderable sacrifice as you can well 
imagine. Later on in the week soldiers from Camp 
Dix took furloughs of 72 hours, in groups, to help out 
the work in handling the rush of tomatoes, that despite 
the drought and extreme heat which have not abated 
one iota in the past 50 days in this section. It is added 
that not a single tomato was lost. That is the reward, 
and all they desired, beside the comfy feeling that they 
have helped provide much good food for the fighting 
boys and for ourselves. That is a shining example of 
what is being done wherever commercial canning is 
going on, all of it showing real sacrifice on the part of 
our “population behind the boys at the front.” 


CANADA FREEZES ALL CANNED FOODS—The 
historic meeting of our war managers in Quebec, 
Canada, this past week or so, focuses attention upon 
the ‘act that Canada is in this war heart and soul, and 
at any cost. They do things in that way in Canada, 
anc *hey deserve credit. 


‘> the August issue of “The Canadian Food Packer,” 
rec-.ved here August 21st, there appeared this an- 
novvcement and comment. We give it in full, and 
leas the conclusions to your own mind. 
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CANNED FOODS FROZEN 


S WE GO TO PRESS announcement is made in Ottawa 
that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has frozen 
stocks of canned foods in the hands of canners and whole- 
salers ‘‘to assure supplies of canned fruits and vegetables 
for civilian and military requirements for next winter.” 

All canned fruit and vegetable products are affected with 
the exception of canned soups and baby foods. Jams, jel- 
lies and marmalades and frozen and dehydrated products 
are not affected. 

K. W. Taylor, Foods Co-ordinator, in making the an- 
nouncement, said that the action takes the form of with- 
holding from the retail market this year’s pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables and the remainder of the 1942 pack 
now in the hands of canners and wholesalers. 

In the light of prevailing crop conditions and the antici- 
pated reduction in this year’s pack of the major canned 
foods, this move appears to be a sound one. Prices of 
“fresh” fruits and vegetables at the present time, however, 
make shopping difficult for housewives and it is regrettable 
that there has not been some control placed on the prices 
of these products. 

What of the canners who are accustomed to sell some 
of their pack as soon as it is put up to supply them with 
ready cash? What about those canners who have not the 
storage capacity to take care of their entire pack? We 
sincerely trust that these matters have been given consider- 
ation by the Foods Administration and that some provision 
will be made to take care of the added expenses that will 
fall on the canners. 


SOFTENING UP ?—At the head of the editorials in 
“Food Field Reporter” of August 23rd there appeared 
this, and it is interesting as that journal has been a 
consistent, and at times bitter, critic of OPA and all 
that has been attempted at Washington. Here it is: 


NEITHER PLAN NOR PROGRAM 


“The food industry since Pear] Harbor has been a 
sort of back-seat driver in the vehicle of government 
control. It has screamed and shouted every time the 
thing went around the corner on one wheel, but it has 
never taken the time to draw up a map and lay out a 
road to avoid the tough going. 

“Food men collectively and individually have made a 
lot of noise and raised the roof over the way govern- 
ment has handled many aspects of the food problem, 
but it has had very little effect on the over-all picture. 

“In brief, the food industry has criticized, but it has 
never been able to achieve that supreme criticism of 
advancing a food program that excludes the errors it 
has howled about. 
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“There is, of course, good reason for this. The very 
size of the industry and the lack of a truly represen- 
tative body to speak for it have been important 
factors.” 

And that leads us to a thought, and it is only a 
thought, so do not take it as anything else. In World 
War I the canners had many kicks against the Govern- 
ment, and with good reason, though we seem to recall 
with less heat than has been shown this time. Their 
cause for complaint was the system then in vogue. 
You must understand that to get the picture, and here 
it is: 

Young Lieutenants were sent into the canneries to 
inspect operations, and often to set the costs on produc- 
tion. This latter was important because at least on 
some items a definite figure of profit, like 6% cents 
per dozen was set. There had been no previous train- 
ing of these young men for this particular work as 
has been done in this war, and so they knew little or 
nothing of the job assigned them. The result was that 
operations were often stopped, and a new plan devised. 
But just about the time the canner got set in that plan, 
a new Lieutenant was assigned, and decided he did 


not like the way it was being done and ordered « 
change, a new plan. And so it went on through the | 
season, and the canners begged “please let us wor 
along any plan you adopt, but don’t change them every 
week if you expect us to produce the goods.” In the 
matter of costs they were generally as arbitrary—on a 
subject that they could not possibly know—and so 
squawks were many and loud. And very rightly so. 

Recall that the war ended on November 11th, right 
at the closing of the heavy canning season, and with 
most goods still in canners’ hands, though contracted 
by the Government in large part. Within 30 days 
canned foods were being sold by the Government at 
retail, through Post Offices and all manner of supply 
sources at less than half the cost price. -Tomatoes, for 
instance, that cost $1.80 to $2 per dozen to pack (un- 
der the heavily inflated prices to growers and labor) at 
11 cents per can, or $1.32 per dozen, retail. And other 
products upon the same basis. It busted the canning 
industry, as all then in the game now know. The 
excuse was to deflate retail prices, and it sure did. But 
—and here’s the thought—was that in retaliation for 
the kicks set up by the canners? 


WHAT ARE ESSENTIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


The War Manpower Commission on 
August 17th reissued its list of essential 
activities, including the amendments that 
have been made from time to time. 

In some cases slight variations in 
phraseology appear which aid in inter- 
preting the list but do not represent any 
basic change of content. There are no 
changes except those which have been 
previously communicated to the indus- 
tries affected and they have appeared 
from time to time as amendments to the 
original list. 

Revision of Regulation 4 necessitated 
relisting in the Federal Register. 

Following is the text of the list, with 
additions and material revisions indicat- 
ed by capital letters. Deletions are 
listed at the end of the revised Regula- 
tion. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
[General Order No. 11] 
List OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
as Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission by Executive Orders Nos. 
9139 and 9279, I hereby designate the 
following activities as essential activities 
and as included in and constituting the 
List of Essential Activities. 


1. Production of Aircraft and Parts: 
The production, maintenance and repair 
of aircraft; gliders, parachutes; diri- 
gibles; balloons; aircraft engines; air- 
craft parts; pontoons; propellers, and 
similar products. 

2. Production of Ships, Boats and 
Parts: The production, maintenance and 
repair of ships, boats, ship and boat 
parts and equipment. 
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3. Production of Ordnance and Acces- 
sories: The production, maintenance and 
repair of firearms, guns, howitzers, mor- 
tars; gun turrets and mounts; tanks; 
sighting and fire-control equipment; tor- 
pedo tubes; and similar products. 

4. Production of Ammunition: The 
production of bombs, mines, torpedoes, 
grenades, chemical warfare projectiles, 
explosives, fuses, pyrotechnics, as well as 
products such as glycerin which go into 
the manufacture of ammunition. 

Others of interest to our industry are: 


6. Processing of Food: Meat-packing 
and slaughtering (including poultry) ; 
production of dairy products; eggs, fish 
and nuts; fruits and vegetables and their 
juices; soups; flour and other grain mill 
products; prepared feeds for animals 
and fowls; starch, cereals, rice; bread 
and other bakery products; sugar; leav- 
ening compounds; corn syrup; fats and 
oils; ICE. Includes dried, PRESERVED, 
dehydrated, frozen, CANNED, and other 
special-processed foods. 


14. Finishing of Metal Products: 
Enameling, japanning, lacquering, paint- 
ing, plating, galvanizing, ALUMINUM 
COATING, POLISHING, RUSTPROOF- 
ING OF METAL PRODUCTS: SHE- 
RARDIZING, RETINNING OF CANS 
AND UTENSILS. 


15. Production of Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Equipment: Power boilers, wir- 
ing devices and supplies; agricultural 
implements; electric lamps; storage and 
primary batteries; pumps, compressors, 
and pumping equipment; recording, con- 
trelling and measuring instruments and 
meters; conveyors, industrial cars and 
trucks; blowers, exhaust and ventilating 
fans; mechanical power-transmission 
equipment such as clutches, drives and 
shafts; mechanical stokers; tools, files, 


and saws; plumbers’ supplies; profes- 
sional and scientific instruments, photo- 
graphing apparatus, and optical instru- 
ments; and all equipment necessary to 
operate plants producing essential com- 
modities. 

16. Production of Machinery: Engines 
and turbines; metal-working machinery 
and equipment; electrical generating, 
distribution and industrial apparatus for 
electric public utility, manufacturing, 
mining, transportation and construction 
use, for use in manufactured products 
or in service industries; construction, 
mining, agricultural, oil field, smelting 
and refining machinery, as well as all 
machinery necessary to produce, equip 
and maintain aircraft, ships, ordnance, 
and other military equipment. 

18. Production of Rubber Products: 
All rubber products. 

26. Transportation Services: Air 
transportation; line railroad; 
switching and terminal; railway and air 
express; freight forwarding; rail inspec- 
tion; MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
INGS, RIGHT-OF-WAY, AND ROLL- 
ING STOCK; local transit, rapid tran- 
sit, interurban electric railway, and 
over-the-road bus; offshore and_ inter- 
coastal water transportation, including 
shore service such as stevedoring ajd 
harbor operations; pipeline transport :- 
tion; transportation services on the in- 
land waterways, Great Lakes, harbo:s, 
bays, sounds, and waters connected wi h 
the seas, including shore service such is 
stevedoring; trucking; warehousin’; 
dry, open and cold storage of essenti il 
perishable commodities. 


29. Communication Services: Mag.- 
zines of general circulation which ave 
devoted primarily to the dissemination °f 


(Please Turn to Page 14) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


CCC AMENDS TOMATO PRICES 
IN TRI-STATES AREA 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
in Amendment No. 5 to its offer to pur- 
chase and resell vegetables for process- 
ing, has revised the CCC prices for to- 
matoes purchased on the open market 
in New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Virginia. It will be noted, in the 
text of the amendment which follows, 
that the revised prices include transpor- 
tation costs: 

In order further to encourage the 
utilization of tomatoes in line with the 
policy announced by the War Food Ad- 
ministration on January 28, 1943, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation hereby amends 
its “Offer of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to Purchase and Resell Designated 
Vegetables Which Are Processed in 
1943” (hereinafter called the “Offer’’) 
with regard to tomatoes purchased in 
the open market, delivered to the 
processor in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and processed 
by the processor in 1943 in plants in 
these States, by substituting the follow- 
ing provisions with regard to such to- 
matoes in lieu of the language appearing 
in paragraphs 4 (a) and 5 (b) of the 
offer: 


(1) The weighted average price per 
ton paid by the Processor, including 
transportation costs, for the tonnage of 
each variety (round or pear-shaped) of 
such tomatoes delivered to the Processor 
at any one point and processed at any 
one plant shall be not less than $23 per 
ton for round tomatoes and $25 per ton 
for pear-shaped tomatoes. 


(2) The purchase price per ton to be 
paid by Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the tonnage of each variety of such 
tomatoes delivered to the processor at 
any one point and processed at any one 
plant shall be the weighted average 
price per ton paid by the Processor, in- 
cluding transportation costs, for the ton- 
nage of each variety of such tomatoes 
delivered to the Processor at such point 
and processed at such plant: Provided, 
Tht such purchase price shall not ex- 
cee. $27 per ton for round tomatoes and 
$2! per ton for pear-shaped tomatoes. 

“ny processor who has accepted the 
off’ may signify his acceptance of this 
am ndment by executing and returning 
thi amendment to Commodity Credit 
Co poration. 

ny processor who has not heretofore 
acc ‘pted the offer may accept the offer, 
as hereby amended, by executing this 
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amendment, attaching it to an executed 
copy of the Acceptance of Offer by 
Processor (1943 CCC Vegetable Form 
2), and returning both to Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Signed, sealed, and attested this 19th 
day of August, 1943. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


By J. B. Hutson 


President 
Attest: 
Norine J. Fauble 
Secretary 
(SEAL) 

The undersigned hereby accepts the 
above amendment this ................ day of 
, 1943. 

(Name of Processor) 
(Name of agent or officer) 


(Partner, president, or 
other title) 
(If Processor is a corporation, affix its 
seal and have attested by its Secretary 
or corresponding official) 


IOWA AND JERSEY UNDER 
WAGE INCREASE MARK-UP 


[MPR-306 Amend. 15, Aug. 24, 1943] 


Iowa and New Jersey have been added 
to the list of states where canners of 
fruits and vegetables are entitled because 
of wage increases approved by the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, to avail them- 
selves of formulas providing upward ad- 
justment of their maximum prices, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
August 24. 


The formulas involved provide per- 
centage mark-ups varying with the crop 
being processed and, in some instances, 
by states. (See T.C.T. July 12, P. 7). 
The action making them applicable to 
Iowa and New Jersey was taken through 
Amendment No. 15 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 (Certain Packed 
Food Products), which becomes effective 
August 24, 1943. 

Other provisions of Amendment No. 
15 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 306 
effect these changes: 


REVISES the table for maximum 
prices for canners of asparagus in New 
Jersey. The new maximum prices in 


New Jersey per dozen cans of Grade A 
(Fancy) asparagus, f. o. b. cannery, on 
sales other than to Government procure- 
ment agencies range from $3.50 to $1.60 
for No. 2 cans and from $13 to $7.50 for 
No. 10 cans, according to size, style, etc. 
These figures represent no substantial 
change over those previously listed for 
canneries in New Jersey. 


REQUIRE processors owning more 
than one factory to establish uniform 
f. o. b. prices for items which are not 
regionally flat-priced if that was their 
custom with respect to the 1941 pack 
of the same item. (The processor must 
take the maximum f. o. b. price of the 
factory which had the largest volume of 
production during the 1941 pack as the 
maximum for all the factories in the 
group.) 


PROVIDE a method by which process- 
ors owning more than one plant can es- 
tablish uniform maximum delivered 
prices by zones or areas regardless of 
the factory of origin, if that was the 
producer’s practice with respect to the 
1941 pack of the same item. (The pro- 
cessor averages his maximum delivered 
prices, as figured under the provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 306.) 


PROVIDE rules for the treatment of 
fractional parts of a cent resulting from 
computations for determination of maxi- 
mum prices. (For sales other than to 
Government procurement agencies, in- 
termediate fractions are to be carried to 
four decimal places and the final compu- 
tation is to be rounded to the nearest 
cent. For sales to Government procure- 
ment agencies, the final computation is 
to be carried to four decimal places as 
well as the intermediate fractions. This 
is so because, in such sales, large quanti- 
ties change hands in a single transaction 
and such computations are necessary to 
prevent both unnecessary loss and un- 
warranted profit.) 


MUST FILE ACCEPTANCE OF 
CCC OFFER FIRST 


Officials of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch of the War Food Administration 
state that it is now the practice to en- 
close preliminary payment form (Form 
3) with their acknowledgment of the 
Canner’s acceptance. However, acknowl- 
edgments are not mailed until verifica- 
tion of the local War Board certification 
has been received. 
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NEW OPA CHIEF ON FOODS TO 
MEET WITH TRADE ON 
NAMING PERSONNEL 


(Says Bureau of N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce) 


Following official announcement of his 
appointment as Director of the food price 
division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Jean F. Carroll, formerly of the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., told 
The Journal of Commerce that his first 
big job will be to recruit additional per- 
sonnel for the division “who can do the 
job.” 

A meeting will be held next week with 
representatives of the wholesale and re- 
tail grocery trade in order to elicit sug- 
gestions concerning a new distribution 
branch price chief to succeed George 
Taylor, who is leaving on a mission to 
Paraguay, Mr. Carroll said. This po- 
sition was previously held by Charles H. 
Fleischer, who is now with the War Food 
Administration. 


WANT CONSUMERS REPRESENTED 


The chief problem will be to get a man 
who not only represents the food trade, 
but who will also represent and _ be 
familiar with consumer interests, Mr. 
Carroll said. 

Although there is no immediate pros- 
pect that the OPA food price and ration- 
ing divisions will be combined, Mr. Car- 
roll said that he looks for a better under- 
standing while Harold B. Rowe, director 
of the same division, was initially a food 
price official. 


R. B. Hefflebower, director of the food 
price division until August 16, when he 
was forced to leave that post under the 
Congressional “business experience” ban, 
will be attached to the staff of James F. 
Brownlee, deputy administrator in 
charge of price. 


FOOD BACKGROUND CITED 


The appointments of Mr. Brownlee 
and Mr. Carroll, both of whom have had 
extensive experience in the food field, 
together with Mr. Carroll’s statement 
that he intends to bring additional ex- 
perienced business men into the picture 
augurs well for the division, observers 
noted. Retention of Mr. Hefflebower in 
an advisory capacity will further 
strengthen the organization because of 
his practical experience in actual price 
control. 

In announcing the appointment which 
was predicted by The Journal of Com- 
merce last week, OPA General Manager 
Bowles said: 


“Mr. Carroll is recognized in the in- 
dustry for his knowledge of the food 
trade. He is a strong advocate of firm 
price control. 

“Higher prices for some foods, par- 
ticularly fresh fruits and vegetables, ac- 
count for a substantial part of the in- 
crease in the cost of living during the 
early months of 1948. As head of the 
food price division and working under 
the deputy administrator for price, 


James F. Brownlee, Mr. Carroll will di- 
rect the OPA efforts to bring food prices 
down and keep them there. To aid in 
this task, he will bring in a number of 
men with specialized experience from all 
other branches of the food industry.” 


WFA TO ESTABLISH PEACH 
QUOTAS FROM SHIP- 
PERS’ REPORTS 


August 24th the War Food Adminis- 
tration called on Washington and Oregon 
shippers of Elberta peaches to file re- 
ports of the interstate shipments which 
they made in 1942, and since the begin- 
ning of the marketing season this year 
through August 21. 

The reports, which are required under 
Food Distribution Order 74, will be used 
in establishing quotas for Elberta peach 
shippers. They are to be submitted to: 
Harold A. Brock, deputy order adminis- 
trator, 210 Mayer Bldg., Portland, Ore., 
by August 31, 1943, the WFA said. 


Food Distribution Order 74 restricts 
Washington and Oregon from shipping 
more Elberta peaches out-of-state this 
year than they did in 1942. The measure 
was necessary to prevent the undue di- 
version of these peaches from canning to 
fresh market outlets because of the need 
for the processed fruit to meet urgent 
government requirements.—AG-701 X- 
19575. 


WFA WILL BASE PEAR QUOTAS 
ON SHIPPERS’ REPORTS 


Quotas for interstate shipments of 
Bartlett and Beurre Hardy pears from 
West Coast States will be based on re- 
ports by individual shippers, the War 
Food Administration said August 24th. 

Under Food Distribution Order 65, 
pear shippers in Washington, Oregon 
and California will be required to report 
the quantities of Bartlett and Beurre 
Hardy pears which they shipped out-of- 
state for fresh consumption in 1942, and 
from the beginning of the season through 
August 21 of this year. The data are 
needed to establish shipping quotas for 
the 1943-44 season and to determine 
what portion of their quotas shippers 
have shipped thus far this year. 

Shippers in Oregon and Washington 
will submit their reports to: Ralph G. 
Bardwell, program manager, 419 Liberty 
Bldg., Medord, Oregon, and California 
shippers will report to: C. N. McClana- 
han, program manager, 1910 Eye St., 
Sacramento, California. The reports 
must be submitted by August 31, 1943. 

Food Distribution Order 65 restricts 
California Bartlett and Beurre Hardy 
pear shippers from shipping more pears 
out-of-state for fresh consumption this 
year than they did for this purpose in 
1942. The order limits Oregon and 
Washington shippers to a total quantity 
not in excess of 75 per cent of the amount 
shipped interstate for fresh consumption 
last year.—AG-702 X-19576. - 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS IN 
SOME SYRUPS 


Packers of Georgia cane syrup blends 
which contain over 5 per cent sugar 
syrup or additional ingredients besides 
corn and cane syrup may apply for ad- 
justment of their maximum prices if 
these prices are below those set by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, it 
was announced today by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Following the establishment of dollars- 
and-cents ceilings (Amendment 3. to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 291) en 
Georgia cane syrup blends, the OPA pro- 
vided a method for adjustment of packer 
prices for syrup containing honey or like 
ingredients along with ‘corn and Georgia 
cane syrup and up to and including 5 
per cent sugar syrup based on costs of 
additional ingredients. 

Today’s action provides for adjustment 
for such blends if ceiling prices as de- 
termined by the specific method set out 
in the regulation are below those pre- 
viously determined by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation—that is, the high- 
est price charged by the individual manu- 
facturer in March, 1942. 

In applying for revision of prices, the 
packer is required to state: (1) the in- 
gredients of the blend, (2) an itemized 
cost break-down and selling price for the 
blend as of March, 1942, (3) an identical 
break-down of costs as of March, 1943, 
and (4) a calculation of maximum price 
under today’s amendment. Applications 
are required to be filed within 60 days 
from the date of the issuance of this 
amendment. 

Provisions for obtaining an adjustment 
in packer prices of these blends is neces- 
sary because of the large variation in 
ingredient costs, OPA stated. 

This action is contained in Amendment 
No. 6 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
291, issued August 24, 1948, and effective 
August 30, 1943. OPA-T-1139 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR DEHY- 
DRATED RAISINS ANNOUNCED 


The War Food Administration August 
21st announced grower support prices for 
West Coast dehydrated raisins. 

Golden bleached, sulphur bleached and 
soda dipped Thompson seedless raisins 
will be supported at $195 per ton, Va- 
lencia or dehydrated Muscats at $205 per 
ton, and the so-called Zante currants at 
$215 per ton. Support prices for nat- 
ural or sun-dried raisins and dried 
prunes were announced on August 2. 

In addition to these support prices, 
the War Food Administration said that 
a grower support price of $180 per ton 
for tray slip muscats will be reflected in 
the ceiling prices for 1943 packs of mus- 
cat layer and cluster raisins. 

All-out production of raisins is needed 
to meet war requirements. With the ex- 
ception of tray slip muscats the entire 
raisin output will be purchased by the 
War Food Administration at prices 
based on the new support levels.—AG-699 
X-19511. 
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CRAB MEAT PRICE ADVANCED 


Price ceilings for domestic canned blue 
and sand crabmeat were advanced 50 
cents per dozen for No. % flat cans at 
ihe canner level by the Office of Price 
Administration August 25th. 

As wholesalers and retailers take 
mark-ups over the canner prices, today’s 
advance will be passed on at the different 
levels of distribution, and will mean an 
increase of about 6% cents per can to 
the consumer. 

Canner ceilings now will be as follows 
per dozen cans, f. o. b. factory: 


1. Blue crabmeat and sand crabmeat, 
fancy or white fancy, No. % flats, $4.00. 

2. Blue crabmeat and sand crabmeat, 
brown claw fancy, No. % flats, $3.50. 

This crabmeat is produced largely by 
canneries on the East Coast, ranging 
from Maine to the Chesapeake Bay and 
South Carolina, and is marketed on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Dungeness crabmeat, which is mar- 
keted on the Pacific Coast, continues un- 
changed at the ceiling of $4.00 per dozen 
No. % flat cans at the canner level. The 
new ceilings will place blue crabmeat on 
a parity with the Dungeness crabmeat 
and will not affect the prices of the Pa- 
cific Coast pack, OPA said. 

Today’s action is contained in Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 247 (Domestic Canned Crab- 
meat) effective August 30, 1943. 

The increases in ceilings granted today 
are the minimum required by law, OPA 
said. The crabmeat industry other than 
that located on the West Coast has pre- 
sented data showing an increase in costs 
of 51 to 90 cents per dozen cans in May, 
1943, over May, 1942. Live crabs or 
fresh crabmeat are not under price con- 
trol and dealers in fresh crabmeat have 
been in a position to pay higher prices 
for crabs than the canners can afford. 
Plans are being made to place ceilings 
on live crabs in line with the new prices 
on canned crabmeat, OPA indicated. 

Canners are required to notify whole- 
salers and retailers of the change in their 
ceilings in the form of a written notice 
in all cases delivered after the effective 
date of today’s action and for a period of 
90 days thereafter. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers are informed in this notice that 
they can refigure their ceiling prices on 
the first delivery of this item on and 
after the effective date of today’s action, 
which is August 30, 1943. 

Wholesalers and retailers will now es- 
tablish their ceilings on canned crabmeat 
uncer the following three regulations: 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 421 
(Cling Prices of Certain Foods Sold 
at \Vholesale), Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No, 422 (Ceiling Prices of Certain 
Fords Sold at Retail in Group 3 and 
Group 4 Stores), and Maximum Price 
Re ulation No. 423 (Ceiling Prices of 
Co'\ain Foods Sold at Retail in Inde- 
po ient Stores Doing an Annual Busi- 
nes of Less Than $250,000, or Group 1 
a: Group 2 Stores). 
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Provisions in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 247 which established maximum 
prices on canned crabmeat for whole- 
salers and retailers have been deleted in 
today’s amendment. 

The same amendment also changes the 
adjustable pricing, records and reports 
sections to make them uniform with 
other OPA regulations—-MPR 247. 


FARMERS MAY GET CERTIFI- 
CATES FOR SMALL ENGINES 


The War Food Administration August 
24th announced that it has redelegated to 
Farm Rationing Committees of the 
County War Boards the authority grant- 
ed it by the War Production Board to 
assign preference ratings for delivery of 
small engines needed in essential food 
production activities. 

This will apply to about 37,000 air and 
liquid-cooled internal combustion engines 
of 20-horsepower and under which will 
be manufactured during the current pro- 
duction year. Since production of such 
engines is estimated to be sufficient to 
meet all essential needs, there will be no 
state and county quotas established for 
their distribution. The only distribution 
control will be at the county level, where 
County Farm Rationing Committees will 
issue preference rating certificates to 
farmers or operators of farm machinery 
for hire, based on the need for the engine 
in essential production of crops, livestock 
and livestock products, poultry and eggs, 
and bees. The certificates will bear a 
preference rating of AA-2, the highest 
which can be given a civilian product. 


When the farmer receives such a pref- 
erence rating certificate, he can take it 
to his local dealer to purchase the engine. 
The dealer wili use the certificates to re- 
plenish his stocks. 


Engines of this type were formerly 
produced under the War Production 
Board order which provided for manu- 
facture of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, and were distributed at the county 
level through the WFA rationing pro- 
gram. Now, however, their production 
is under the direction of the WPB Auto- 
motive Division. Because of this change, 
WFA has removed them from the ration- 
ing procedure provided in Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 3, Supplement 5, and set 
up the simplified procedure announced 
now.—AG-703—X-19577. 


SMALL SCALES RELEASED 


Distribution of certain types of scales 
used primarily by farmers was simpli- 
fied today by the War Production Board 
in amending Order L-190 (scales, bal- 
ances and weights). 


Such scales having a retail list price 
of $5.00 or less may now be sold to re- 
tailers without a priority rating in 
amounts less than $50. Previously, the 
order required retailers to serve an A-9 
rating or higher in procuring scales in- 
tended for agricultural use. 


It was explained that this requirement 
frequently retarded’ distribution of 
scales urgently needed by farmers in 
their day-to-day operations. One imme- 
diate effect of the action will be to expe- 
dite distribution of scales needed cur- 
rently in many areas for the cotton har- 
vest. 

The only other change in the order 
was the redesignation of the form on 
which application is made for a prefer- 
ence rating to be used in the purchase of 
scales. This form was formerly known 
as form PD-857. Future reprints of 
this form will bear the numeral WPB- 
2581. However, copies of the old form 
PD-857 may still be used. WPB-4082 


TRUCK TIRES THAT LAST 
LONGER 


Warplane tires can live longer and 
stand up better under heavier going now 
because of the ingenuity of one Ameri- 
can workman. 

Eugene A. Roberts, 41, employee of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, has been awarded the Cita- 
tion for Production Ideas, the highest 
honor bestowed by the War Production 
Drive Labor Management Committee’s 
Board of Individual Awards, it was an- 
nounced today. Roberts developed a 
“channel tread” plane tire which not 
only makes possible safe landing of mili- 
tary planes at high speed on rough ter- 
rain, but also saves vast quantities of 
rubber and quantities of other critical 
material by simplifying the wheels on 
which the new tire is mounted. Planes 
equipped with such tires can be brought 
down on any reasonably level ground 
with little danger of a crash. : 

Firestone’s patent rights and complete 
specifications for making the “channel 
tread” tire have been made available 
without charge to the entire rubber in- 
dustry. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1924, Mr. Roberts has been 
employed with Firestone since that time 
and has made many contributions to im- 
proved tire design and construction. His 
idea was called to the attention of the 
awards board through the plant’s Labor- 
Management Committee and the United 
Rubber Workers, CIO. WPB-4083 


LUMBER PRICES 


Establishment of maximum prices for 
sales of all standing timber in the West- 
ern States west of the Great Plains—an 
action designed to restrain rising timber 
prices and further stabilize present ceil- 
ings for logs, lumber and other forest 
products—was announced today by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Ceiling prices are provided for all tim- 
ber—both publicly and privately owned. 
The new ceilings are established in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 460 
(Western Timber), and become effective 
August 31, 1943. OPA-2982 
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RATION BANKING 


Rev. GEN. RO 3A—RATION BANKING; 
DEPOSITORS 


The Office of Price Administration to- 
day listed several principal changes 
made in the rules covering ration bank- 
ing. The principal revisions are now in 
effect, and were announced recently by 
OPA. These, and some minor changes 
of a technical nature, are contained in a 
new order—Revised General Ration Or- 
der 3A (Ration Banking: Depositors)— 
which becomes effective on August 25, 
1943. 

“Several months experience in the 
operation of the ration banking system 
on a national scale has shown the need 
for a number of changes,” OPA said. 

“The more important of these are 
provisions permitting checks to be trans- 
ferred by non-depositors, instead of re- 
quiring them to be exchanged at local 
boards for other ration evidences; per- 
mitting depositors, if authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration, to trans- 
fer certificates and other ration evidences 
which they are now required to deposit; 
permitting the opening, if authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration, of 
more than one account for the same es- 
tablishment, which was formerly not al- 
lowed; and simplifying various banking 
procedures. 

“Most of these changes have already 
been put into effect by amendments to 
General Ration Order 3A. This Revised 
General Ration Order 3A includes all of 
them, and constitutes a simpler and more 
effective arrangement of the provisions 
of the order.”—OPA-T-1112. 


POINT INVENTORY HELP 


A wholesaler of processed foods whose 
maximum allowance inventory is at least 
10 per cent greater than his point in- 
ventory at the end of any reporting 
period will automatically be issued a cer- 
tificate for the difference, the Office of 
Price Administration announced today. 

Previously these certificates were issued 
only when wholesalers specifically re- 
quested them. 

Today’s action, taken in Amendment 
55 to Ration Order 13, Processed Foods, 
effective August 27, 1943, is taken to 
simplify this procedure. OPA-2907 


REGULATION 
(Document No. 20196) 
Part 1407—RATIONING OF FooD AND 
Foop PRODUCTS 
[RO 13,’ Amdt. 55] 


PROCESSED FOODS 

A rationale for this amendment has 
been issued simultaneously herewith and 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register. 

Ration Order 13 is amended in the fol- 
lowing respect: 

Section 4.6 (d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(d) When a wholesaler is entitled to 
receive a certificate, If a wholesaler’s 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


COURT UPHOLDS CHARGES 
AGAINST OZARK CANNERS 


The indictment against the Ozark 
Canners Association, Inc., of Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, and 193 individuals 
charged with conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman anti-trust law has been upheld 
by United States District Judge John E. 
Miller. 

The defendants are charged with a 
conspiracy “to fix, stabilize, and depress 
prices to be paid by canners to growers 
for raw tomatoes grown in the States of 
Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, and purchased by the defendants 
for canning and resale in interstate trade 
and commerce.” 

The ruling means that the group must 
stand trial. 


ALBION JAMES WADHAMS DEAD 


Albion James Wadhams of Longan 
Hills, Staten Island, New York, a Vice- 
President and Manager of the Develop- 
ment and Research Division of The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., in 
New York, died at his summer home at 
Elizabethtown, New York, on Sunday 
evening, August 22, of a heart attack. 
He was 68 years old. Born at Annapolis, 
Maryland, son of the late Rear Admiral 
(United States Navy) Albion V. and the 
late Caroline (Henderson) Wadhams, he 
was graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1895. Mr. Wadhams 
served as an Ensign and later as a 
Lieutenant (j. g.) in the United States 
Navy from 1895 to 1901. He has been 
with The International Nickel Company 
and its predecessor companies since 1901. 


BUILDING NEW WAREHOUSE 


The Rio Grande Valley Citrus Ex- 
change is building a new warehouse at 
Weslaco, Texas, 127 x 280 feet. 


maximum allowable inventory for any 
reporting period is greater, by at least 
10%, than his point inventory at the end 
of the preceding reporting period, he will 
be issued a “certificate” for the number 
of points needed to make up the differ- 
ence. The certificate will be issued by 
the “Washington Office” after his report 
has been checked. 

This amendment shall become effective 
August 27, 1943. 
(Pub. Law 671, 76th Cong., as amended 
by Pub. Laws 89, 421, 507 and 729, 77th 
Cong.; E.O. 9125, 7 F.R. 2719; E.O. 9260, 
7 F.R. 10179; WPB Directive 3, 8 F.R. 
2005, and Food Directive 5, 8 F.R. 2251.) 

Issued this 23rd day of August, 1943. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Administrator, 


B. C. CANNED SALMON MAIN- 
TAINS HIGH STANDARD 


Out of more than 1,791,000 cases of 
Pacific canned salmon inspected last year 
by the Federal Canned Fish Inspection 
Laboratory, over 95 per cent was rated 
as first quality, while four per cent was 
classed as “Grade B stock.” Only about 
1,000 cases out of the entire inspection 
were below Grade B quality, and there- 
fore, were not allowed to be marketed. 
Inspection of Pacific canned salmon is 
compulsory under Canada’s Meat and 
Canned Foods Act, and no shipment may 
go forward to market unless it has been 
passed by the Inspection Laboratory as 
being of Grade B quality at least. 


CANADIAN CANNED CHICKEN 
TO BE SOLD BY GRADE 


After September 1, 1948, canned 
chicken will be graded, the result of 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
regulations governing the packing, 
grading and marking of canned poultry. 
When poultry canners are able again to 
get supplies of tin, they will be required 
to label their product either Grade 1 or 
Grade 2 for interprovincial and export 
shipment. 


NATURE DRYING CRANBERRIES 


The long hot, dry spell that has been 
blasting the entire Atlantic Coast may 
be seen in its effects when it is known 
that even the cranberry bogs, frequently 
if not usually covered with water, have 
dried up to an extent that will materially 
reduce this year’s cranberry crop. 

CRANBERRIES—INDICATED PRO- 
DUCTION AS OF AUGUST 18. A re- 
lease from the crop reporting board says 
that a 1943 cranberry crop of 727,600 
barrels was shown by the first report of 
the current season. This indicated pro- 
duction, based on prospects as of August 
18, is 11 per cent smaller than the 1942 
total of 813,200 barrels, but 19 per cent 
larger than the 10-year (1932-41) aver- 
age. Washington is the only State with 
a larger 1943 crop in prospect than the 
1942 harvest. 


THE DAY—SEPTEMBER 15 


If you are one who must file a rep: rt 
on your taxes by September 15, bet‘er 
look to it now because time is flyi'g. 
Among those required to file a decla.a- 
tion on or before September 15 are sin le 
persons earning over $2,700 a year «1d 
all married persons earning over $3,! )0 
a year, as well as taxpayers with ot! er 
sources of income or who are not s':b- 
ject to withholding. 
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SALMON CANNERS ACCUSED 


“EDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Washington 


Co nplaint (5033) (Sea Food Products) 


Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc., Astoria, Oregon, packing, canning 
and distributing salmon, shad and other 
seafood products, is charged in a com- 
plaint issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with violation of the brokerage 
section of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


The respondent sells and distributes 
seafood products through two methods: 
first through legitimate intermediaries 
who act as agents in negotiating sale of 
its products, for which services the 
intermediaries customarily are paid, 
directly or indirectly, as commissions or 
brokerages, 2% per cent of the net 
purchase price of the products sold; 
second, through the sale of its products 
directly to buyers who are _ paid, 
directly or indirectly, on their own pur- 
chases from the respondent, commission 
or brokerage fees of 5 per cent on the 
net purchase price of the products. 


The respondent, to distinguish its 
products from those sold by competitors 
and to facilitate sales, utilizes registered 
and unregistered trademarks and brands 
which are generally known as packers’ 
or sellers’ brands. The respondent, the 
complaint continues, also sells its prod- 
ucts unlabeled and unbranded, and also 
under the labels or brands of its buyers, 
which brands or labels are generally 
known to the trade as private or buyers’ 
brands. Some of such buyers who, ac- 
cording to the complaint, incorrectly 
designate themselves as brokers, utilize 
registered and unregistered labels and 
brands. Such buyers are primarily en- 
gaged in the purchase and sale of sea- 
food products in their own name and for 
their own account. 


The complaint alleges that the re- 
spondent, since June, 1936, in connection 
with the interstate sale and distribution 
of iis products in its own name and for 
its own account for resale, has sold its 
products to numerous buyers located in 


var ons States, and has been and is now 
paving, or has paid or granted, directly 
\ndireetly, commissions, brokerage or 


compensations or allowances or 


di cunts in lieu thereof to such buyers. 


nong those, the complaint charges, 
have purchased sea products from 
-espondent for their own account for 
'- le and who have received and accept- 
©. vom the respondent such commissions 
jlowances are: Southgate Brokerage 
Ine., Norfolk, Va.; William H. San- 
Inc., New York; Max Rabinovitz, 

m; Linecoln-McCallum Co., Minne- 
lis; Fischer Brokerage Co., St. Louis; 

i! Pankey & Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh; H. E. 
nyon Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Elwood 
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C. Boobar & Co., San Francisco, and G. 
Y. Harry & Co., Portland, Ore. ; 


The paying or granting by the respon- 
dent, directly or indirectly, of commis- 
sions, brokerages or other compensation 
and allowances or discounts in lieu there- 
of to the buyers on their own purchases 
which are resold under either buyers’ or 
sellers’ labels, and the acts and practices 
of the respondent in promoting sales by 
paying to buyers such commissions or 
brokerage, the complaint charges, are in 
violation of Section 2 (c) of the Clayton 
Act, as amended. 


Twenty days are given the respondent 
for filing answer to the complaint. 


DISTRIBUTORS MEETINGS 


Holding that the survival of food dis- 
tribution is endangered by war develop- 
ments, Wm. H. Albers of Cincinnati, 
president of the Super Market Institute, 
has called super market operators from 
all parts of the country to attend the 
Institute’s seventh annual convention, to 
be held in New York, September 19, 20, 
21 and 22. 


The meeting of the super-market 
group will follow on the heels of the war 
conference meeting which the National 
Association of Food Chains will hold in 
Chicago September 16, 17 and 18.. 
CROP REPORTS 


activity. 


We Must Pack More Food 
To Keep on the Target 


A hungry squadron can’t do the best bombing! 
the cry is for more and more food in every theatre of war 
It’s up to the canners of America to meet this 
demand while they are keeping our civilian population fed. 


You can increase your production with CRCO Precision 
Made Equipment if you start planning early. 
it pays to go CRCO all the way! 


Company, Incorporated 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Wareh » C 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, Utah; Jas. Q. 
Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


And 


You'll find 


bus, Wis. 
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CHECK-UP ON YOUR SELLING 


Basic Principles of Good Salesmanship remain unchanged despite the War; some worthwhile 
reminders—By BETTER PROFITS. | 


Glancing through articles written 
earlier in the year, it is interesting to 
note how rapidly many phases of our 
economy have changed for better or for 
worse. From all of this it seems as if 
we must conclude we are safest when 
writing about the few basic facts in mer- 
chandising that have endured almost 
from the beginning. Countless books 
have been written, countless noted sales 
experts have lectured year after year 
from the public platforms about sales- 
manship and its attributes without 
changing basic rules for getting and 
holding business. Even a great war, the 
greatest of all time, cannot change them 
materially. 


You may change the phraseology as 
you will. You may use the King’s Eng- 
lish or Cockney dialect, you may write 
about as you wish, but you must still 
break down every sale or contact leading 
to a possible sale into four leading or 
principal parts. Somehow or another, in 
some manner, you must secure attention, 
arouse interest, create desire and close 
the sale. It’s all as simple as that, but 
volumes will be written in the future 
just as they have been in the past about 
each phase but still folks will go on mak- 
ing the same mistakes made by others. 
This article may cover some ground we 
have gone over at times, but conditions 
at present warrant the sounding of 
another warning to many canners. 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor, be- 
fore rationing was anything but an idle 
rumor, the writer did sound off in hopes 
many would check themselves rigidly 
when seized with the idea that after 
years of heel cooling in buyer’s waiting 
rooms they were at last in the driver’s 
seat. Of course, at that time we did not 
know that we did not have enough food 
with which to feed ourselves plentifully, 
support an armed force of about twelve 
million men and still have plenty to share 
with the needy. The warning may have 
been read widely and others which fol- 
lowed it from time to time, but in the 
main, all is forgotten now except that 
crops as a whole are not as plentiful as 
they were last year, demand is ever in- 
creasing and sellers of every class and 
description have the bit in their teeth 
and are out for all they can get. All 
within governmental regulations and un- 
der price ceilings, of course. This is 
only natural, but actions are being taken 
that will have their repercussions later 
and maybe not so much later as some 
think. 
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Cases In Point 


A case in point. A large canner en- 
joying the wholehearted support of a 
very much worthwhile distributor has 
been giving this distributor some co- 
operative advertising support for several 
years. This was cancelled in the early 
summer with no explanation of the 
action. It should be understood that re- 
sults in co-operation because of this sup- 
port have been amply commensurate with 
the expenditures. The final issue in the 
action has not yet been settled, naturally 
the buyer will not stop advertising a line 
he has promoted for several years to the 
nth degree, but he will curtail advertis- 
ing support this season and he will turn 
his support into competitive channels 
unless the contract is renewed finally. 
As far as this season is concerned, the 
contract by letter of the executive who 
eliminated the co-operative advertising 
failed to secure favorable attention. As 
long as he continues to pinch pennies he 
will not have this distributor interested 
in his line except through such selfish 
interest as conditions exact. 


In contrast, a few days after the above 
letter of cancellation was received, the 
buyer was approached by the represen- 
tative of another canner, who said: “I 
want to spend a hundred dollars with 
you.” Details were arranged in a few 
minutes and the district representative 
was on his way, while the buyer was 
pleased that he had found so soon an 
incentive for pushing another good line 
of canned foods instead of devoting all 
his sales support to a line the packer of 
which evidently does not know a good 
thing when he sees it. The representa- 
tive through the sound policies of his 
house had received favorable attention, 
he had aroused the interest of his cus- 
tomer in the support of the line, he had 
created the desire on the part of the 
buyer to help him sell more goods. Sales 
will continue throughout the year. And 
through the years to come. 


I’ll concede the buyer will buy all he 
can of the line which has refused to con- 
tinue supporting his advertising pro- 
gram, but the edge, the extra push, will 
go to the line that is putting out its help- 
ing hand. You must remember we are 
entering a new world of merchandising 
as far as we can judge at present. In 
this new world we must learn as quickly 
as possible to function effectively. For- 
merly we had only the job of selling our 
customers on the intrinsic worth of our 
goods. Now we need to sell them as well 
on the current point value. Some go as 
far as to say we might as well forget 
money values and concentrate on point 
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values alone, telling the housewife why 
she should put out her valued points for 
our preserved foods as well as her hard- 
earned money. We’ll find the answers 
all right, but too much time must not be 
lost in finding the correct ones. Or our 
lines will lose standing, eventual sales 
will suffer. And some day we’ll need 
sales position and consumer demand like 
a baby needs its mother. 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


With this double job of selling to do 
let’s not make any more mistakes of the 
sort I have pointed out. Let’s not be 
abrupt in our necessary curtailment of 
previous support we have given our lines 
and, as far as possible, let’s go slow in 
making these curtailments. We do not 
see the California Packing Corporation, 
Libby, Minnesota Valley Canneries and 
countless others among the leaders in the 
canning fraternity eliminating many of 
the merchandising activities in which 
they have been engaged. I know the 
buyers of the country are frantic for 
goods, they will take all they can get 
from you even if you give them no sup- 
port at all, but they will take the jolt 
unsmiling and won’t like it. Remember 
the story of the brickbats and bouquets. 
Many a buyer is laying in a supply this 
very day and sometime will redistribute 
them in turn. 


Many more sales have been spoiled in 
the making by salesmen “Agin ’em” than 
have ever been put over in spite of the 
hostility of a salesforce or its lukewarm- 
ness. There is every reason why this is 
true. The salesmen in a cash and 
carry house, or one having only tele- 
phone salesmen, are constantly bedeviled 
by customers who do not ask for a cer- 
tain brand of this or that but who are 
willing to take a case or five of whatever 
the jobber has. The salesman can enter 
any brand he wishes in every such in- 
stance and the customer will accept it, 
especially now when goods are so scarce. 
Few jobbers carry a _ single line of 
canned foods, buyers and salesmen alike 
can swing a lot of business away from 
an unliked brand and to another whose 
principals are willing to go along  o- 
operatively. You will continue to have 
their favorable attention and their int»r- 
est. You’ll see them close plenty of sa‘es 
for you, and you’ll receive a maximiim 
of sales support. Wartime or not, that’s 
what you want and that’s what will keep 
you profitably in business for a _ long 
time. 


I know there is not a man in the cin- 
ning business or calling on the trade that 
is not under a strain comparable to noth- 
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ing he has ever experienced before. But 
there are others, too. A jobber I know 
well has a motto in his office, ““Don’t stare 
so at me, you may be nuts yourself some 
day.” In your personal contacts with 
the trade, keep fear out of your conver- 
sation. No matter what your political 
convictions are keep ’em until after six 
in the evening and you have finished 
calling on your trade. Above all else, 
refrain religiously from adopting the 
“l’m the boss, you’ll take what I have to 
offer and like it” attitude. Please never 
let him think through word or action 
that you even suspect such a condition 
exists. And in your handling and train- 
ing of representatives and brokers, take 
every precaution against their falling 
into the routine I have pictured. 


As I said in the beginning, four rules 
are basic in selling, all success in selling 
springs from them. “Secure favorable 
attention, arouse interest, create desire 
and close.” Favorable attention will not 
be given your product or line if you are 
arbitrary or short in making even a 
necessary adjustment in the support you 
have been giving your customers. After 
all, they have their troubles, too, and 
they feel yours are secondary, to say 
the least. 


Your sales and profits will continue to 
increase as you learn to sell properly at 
all times in spite of everything. You can 
do it. Just forget how necessary your 
products are just now and how pleased 


anyone should be to be able to buy them 
at all. At least, if you can’t help’feeling 
that way, don’t show it! 


A NEW LIMA BEAN HARVESTER 


A bean loader “trouble shooter” on a 
15,000-acre farm has a front row seat 
at harvest time. 


Kenneth Gould watched bean loaders 
in operation for 23 years then decided 
the two-mile-an-hour pace could be 
upped to seven and harvesting speeded 
accordingly. 


Result is an 81-inch extension on a 
green crop loader that has more than 
tripled the speed with which Seabrook 
Farms’ lima-bean fields can be cleared 
and the beans rushed to the quick 
freezers. 


Idea occured to Gould, foreman of 
equipment maintenance since 1920, when 


- upped production schedules to meet Gov- 


ernment requirements for processed 


_foods were announced last Spring. 


He began haunting the blacksmith, 
begged cable, wire and sundry parts, 
worked nights putting them together. 


Initial tests successful, the speed 
loader was placed in operation picking 
up rows of beans at a rate three and a 
half times faster than possible with the 
unimproved crop loader. Number of 


workers required to man each speed 
loader was cut from four to two, im- 
portant factor in a labor shortage year. 
The unimproved loaders require one 
man to operate truck, two men standing 
in truck piling vines tightly as loader 
elevator drops them at rear end. Fourth 
worker follows loader forking fallen 
vines on next row to be picked up. 
Gould’s longer loader drops vines into 
center of truck. Worker standing on 
platform of loader, also a Gould inno- 
vation, can enter truck at intervals to 
spread vines evenly and loosely, without 
halting operations. The looser packing 
makes for easier forking on to viner 
belts, thus speeding that operation also. 
Elevator is cranked into desired po- 
sition from rear platform by means of 
a release cable which shortens or length- 
ens extension according to weight of 
vines. When cranked from above, as on 
original loader, truck had to halt. 
Using a speed loader, three unim- 
proved loaders, a mechanical raker and 
a four-row cutter (also a Gould develop- 
ment first put in use last year) Sea- 
brook Farms have been harvesting 35 
to 50 acres a day on the division where 
the new loader is in use. More would be 
used if available but both time and ma- 
terials are lacking to produce them. But 
Gould says complete harvest only will 
prove full value of loader. 


VieTory 


selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 


For Your Cannery Needs 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 


(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


A. K. Robins & Co., 


Incorporated 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


TOMATOES 


PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK., Aug. 20—Acreage 
normal; prospective yield very poor. 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., Aug. 17—Acreage 
about normal; harvest late due to late 
plantings and hot, dry weather. Expect 
yield of 1 to 1% tons per acre if we get 
moisture right away. 


GASTON, IND., Aug. 19—Crop is un- 
usually late. Excessive rains have kept 
bloom knocked off plants so we will not 
get much fruit before September 15. 
Our pack will not be normal unless we 
get exceptional weather throughout the 
entire month of October. 


MILROY, IND., Aug. 20—Crop three 
weeks late. Cannot estimate yield as all 
depends on weather. Possibly 85 per 
cent yield on a 20 per cent reduction in 
acreage. 


CRANE, MO., Aug. 18—Acreage 120 per 
cent; prospective yield about 60 per 
cent; crop condition 60 per cent. Dry 
here now; rain would improve. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., Aug. 17—Green 
Beans: Late planting for fall crop. 
Need rain badly. If it does not rain soon 
crop will be complete failure. 

Grapes: Crop 25 per cent of normal; 
quality poor. 


MILROY, IND., Aug. 20—Golden Cross 
Corn: Yield not more than 50 per cent. 
Country Gentleman Corn: Yield about 
65 per cent due to poor stand and infes- 
tation of corn borer. Pack three weeks 
late. 


FREDERICK, MD., Aug. 13—Corn: Our 
crop has been nearly ruined; dry 
weather has burned crop to a crisp. We 
will produce about 18 per cent of last 
year on an increased acreage this year. 


WEIMAR, TEXAS, Aug. 19—Cucumbers: 
Crop all in by July 1. Less than half of 
normal. Yield better than normal in 
bushels. Big percentage of large stock- 
growers short of pickers. Labor short- 
age in all lines account of army and de- 
fense plants. Community cannery put 
up about 10,000 No. 2 tins miscellaneous 
products. Summer drought causing 
some cattle to go to market as pastures 
are burning up fast and feed too high to 
carry cattle. 


RIPON, WIS., Aug. 18—Cucumbers: 
Vines look very healthy. Acreage is 15 
per cent under last year. Receipts over 
last year so far, but cut way down this 
week because of near frost. Have about 
one-third of crop in. 


PROMISING METHOD FOR CORN 
SMUT CONTROL 


Corn smut, the disease which causes 
silvery white and later black sooty en- 
largements of the ear and stalks, has 
been very serious on sweet corn this 
year and many requests have been re- 
ceived about it by the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station at New Brunswick. In 
answering these inquiries, Dr. C. S. 
Haenseler, associate plant pathologist at 
the institution, reports that there is no 
evidence that the smut boils are poison- 
ous and growers will probably be able 
to reduce infection next year as the re- 
sult of recent research. 


“The smut disease is caused by a 
fungus which overwinters as spores (the 
black sooty powder) in the soil or in 
diseased corn refuse,” Dr. Haenseler 
points out. Certain varieties of early 
sweet corn are particularly susceptible 
to smut. Most later varieties are much 
less susceptible. Experiments have 
shown that smut boils can be consumed 
by cattle in large amounts with no ill 
effects. In some regions, the young smut 
boils are even eaten by humans. 


“Removal and destruction of smut 
boils before they break may reduce the 
amount of infection the following year 
but this practice is not very effective 
unless all neighboring fields are similarly 
treated,” the associate pathologist says. 
However, certain of the dust methods 
used for the control of the European corn 
borer give very effective control of corn 
smut. Tests conducted by the New 
Jersey Experiment Station indicate that 
the corn borer control method reduces 
infection by 50 to 90 per cent. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCK 
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MAKING CANDY 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
added to its war work by making candy 
for the soldiers and others of the 
Hawaiian Islands. This is a rather 
natural trend since they have plenty of 
sugar in the islands and the pineapples 
furnish plentiful flavors. But in addition 
to this, the company has gone extensive- 
ly into Victory gardens, producing thou- 
sands of pounds of vegetables and like- 
wise better than a half-million pounds 
of beef and pork. The example is worth 
following. 


ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from page 6) 


public information; newspapers and 
news syndicates; military, naval, and 
technical charts and maps, instructional 
and technical manuals, and _ training 
literature; production of motion pic- 
tures (including technical and vocational 
training films for the Army, Navy, and 
war production industries); MOTION 
PICTURE FILM PROCESSING; NEWS 
REELS; DEVELOPMENT OF SENSI- 
OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT, BUILD- 
TIZED FILM; protective signal sys- 
tems which supplement fire and police 
protection to military, public and pri- 
vate industrial and commercial establish- 
ments; radio broadcasting; radio com- 
munications (radio-telephone and radio- 
telegraph); CABLE SERVICE (LAND 
OR SUBMARINE); telegraph; tele- 
phone; television. 


31. Repair Services: Repair of: ve- 
hicles, such as_ bicycles, motorcycles, 
automobiles, busses, trucks; tires; type- 
writers and business machines; eleva- 
tors; shoe repairing; SEWING MA- 
CHINES; radios; refrigerators; clocks 
and ‘WATCHES; harnesses; tools; 
stoves; pneumatic tube systems; power 
laundry equipment; electric appliances 
and motors, engines, heating equipment; 
scientific, commercial and_ industrial 
weighing machines; farm and other in- 
dustrial and scientific equipment; 
WELDING SERVICE; roofing, and elec- 
tric, gas, and plumbing and _ heating 
installations in domestic, commercial, 
and industrial buildings; BUILDING 
ALTERATION, MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR; blacksmithing; armature re- 
winding; locksmithing. It is intended 
that consideration be given only to indi- 
viduals qualified to render all-around re- 
pair services on the types of equipment 
specified herein as required for the 
minimum essential needs of the com- 
munity. 


35. Technical, Scientific, and Manage- 
ment Services: The supplying of tech- 
nical, scientific and management services 
to establishments engaged in war pro- 
duction; union-management negotiation 
services; and the publication of technical 
and scientific books and journals. 
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HELPING MEET 


EMERGENCIES 


IS NOTHING NEW Specialized Service 


@ Facing up to production emergencies and taking them 
in their stride is nothing new for Langsenkamp Produc- 
tion Units. Langsenkamp Equipment is built to meet ‘ . 
emergencies—or obviate them, altogether. Rugged con- Prevention of Fires 
struction for steady, dependable operation removes the 

emergencies created by less dependable equipment. Great- 

er capacities are emergency-removing factors. And the and 

stamina to take peak loads during the season’s high-tide, 

hour after hour and day after day represents a service 7 

that all users of Langsenkamp Equipment appreciate . . . Maintenance of Low 
This year, as never before, users will value the increased 


man hour production volume of Langsenkamp Equipment. Insurance Costs 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” for the FOOD INDUSTRY 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


in the 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Chicago, Illinois 
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‘>? meet your trade requirements. 


The Double “*S’” W. G. Corn .. . 


CLEANER «4 WASHER 


- : Three machines in one-doing a better 
IEDMONT L ABELCOM PANY = than you ever dreamed could be 

DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS Let us tell you about 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
oVIRGINIA BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Drought Continues and Is Spreading to the 
Mid-West—Buyers Want To See for Them- 
selves—Watch War Developments— 
Market Helps From OPA 


DROUGHT SPREADING—The long, 
hot dry spell continues here along 
the Atlantic Coast, the thermome- 
ter registering well up into the 90s 
every day, and no rain. The 
ground is baked as hard as cement, 
making the reports in daily papers 
that Fall string bean planting is 
taking place, laughable. Of course, 
there may be exceptions, just as 
there are spots where rains have 
fallen during this long seige, but 
such exceptions do not make for 
normal crops. 


As we close the week reports are 
at hand that this drought is 
spreading to the Mid-West, affect- 
ing corn in particular, and thus 
nipping in the bud what some mar- 
ket students claimed was an im- 
proved outlook for canned corn. 
It is most unfortunate if what ap- 
peared as a promising crop in the 
great corn growing regions of the 
Mid-West should now fall under 
the same devastating influences 
that have heavily cut the crop in 
the East. Unfortunately our Crop 
Reports this week have been few 
though the usual large number of 
requests was mailed in ample time 
for replies. But the canners are 
busy. However, this shows how 
vital and important are such re- 
ports. And it takes only a few 
moments to fill one out, drop it in 
the pre-paid, self-addressed en- 
velope and let it come into us. 
They help you as well as the non- 
compliers. 


All considerations of the canned 
foods market have to be left just 
where they have been these many 
weeks. The only break-away from 
this is that both buyers and brok- 
ers are now taking to the road in 
flocks to visit canning regions, and 
not just the local brokers handling 
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such packs, but out into the can- 


neries to see for themselves. Aside | 


from the interruption to the can- 
ners when they are as busy as bees, 
the canners probably do not object, 
but there is an implied doubt in 
this as to the actual conditions that 
may react to the disadvantage of 
the buying fraternity. There is no 
camouflage or bluff about condi- 
tions on the part of the canners, 
and if these buyers are led to this 
action by the reports in daily 
papers they ought to take their 
nurses along, for they must be 
childish. The remarkable thing 
about all this widespread comment 
upon canned foods, in commercial 
canneries and in home-canning cir- 
cles, is the fact that the comment- 
ing public seems to have learned 
nothing about the industry. Daily 
paper reports are laughable, but 
they do have effect upon the con- 
suming public in the scarcity of the 
goods. Will they ever learn? 


The canners, of course, do not 
have to worry about this; they 
know that every can they can pos- 
sibly produce, from the beginning 
of this season up to the present and 
on into the Fall—which all hope 
will be late, with favorable weather 
—is drastically needed, and will be 
called for. There is no need for 
market influence, and no bluffs will 
work. 


Market assistance in moving the 
goods is becoming more noticeable 
every day on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. They are doing all they 
can to bring back normal trading 
conditions, and thereby permitting 
the canners to move as much of the 
goods as possible, with as little 
hinderance or interruption as the 
situation demands. But be not de- 
ceived: the drive for heavily in- 
creasing the size of our armed 
forces, and the even heavier drive 
to step up production of war ma- 
terials, is real fire and not just 
smoke. The whole picture of foods 
can change overnight and undoubt- 
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edly will change as soon as the de- 
cisions made at Quebec begin to be 
put into force. Look what Canada 
has done in freezing all 1943 packs, 
and all canned foods held from 
other years. {fn the words of the 
race-track tout “they know som- 
tin.” But it can’t happen -here, 
you say. There are a lot of our 
people, especially in business or at 
least it so seems, who do not know 
that we are in a war, a very dan- 
gerous, hard war which we must 
win or everything is lost. And 
which if we can win quickly by 
everyone giving all he has in labor 
and money will mean the saving of 
thousands of lives of our fine boys. 
Every day, every hour, every min- 
ute the war is delayed means more 
deaths. Is that worthy of a place 
in a canned foods market report? 


Here are some market helps: 


OPA-T-1147—“Iowa and New 
Jersey have been added to the list 
of States where canners of fruits 
and vegetables are entitled because 
of wage increases approved by the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, to 
avail themselves of formulas pro- 
viding upward adjustment of their 
maximum prices, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
August 24th.” 


OPA-3004 — “Wholesalers who 
buy canned fish direct from can- 
ners and packers will be able to 
follow their usual custom of pur- 
chasing the major share of their 
supplies during the peak months of 
the packing season, under a ration 
plan anounced August 25th by the 
Office of Price Administration.” 


PAW-260 — “No war workers 
need be without gasoline in the 
present temporary shortage on the 
East Coast, the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War announced August 
24th. The plan is to designate 
certain Service Stations to serve 
only such workers—and among 
war workers are cannery work- 
ers.” 
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OPA-2952—“Ceiling prices for 
gummed Kraft sealing tape were 
stabilized at approximately the 
levels of July through September, 
1941, by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration August 25th, when manu- 
facturers’ specific dollars-and- 
cents maximums on the standard 
grade of sealing tape were estab- 
lished on sales to distributors.” 


OPA-2974—“To start fruit cock- 
tail and mixed fruit moving from 
crowded warehouses, the Office of 
Price Administration, August 21st, 
authorized processors to sell and 
deliver these products under agree- 
ments with buyers to establish the 
prices, in accordance with pricing 
action to be taken in the near 
future.” 


PRESS TIME POINTERS—It’s - 


been trying to rain, but not enough 
to lay the dust. Is cooler, however. 

Who started this Icing of pota- 
toes in carloads? They sweat and 
rot as soon as they hit the air. 
They used to be shipped dry, and 
lasted thru the winter. Meantime, 
fishermen are short of really need- 
ed ice. 

Wholesale Veg. Market, Friday, 
Aug. 27th (Gov. Quotations)— 
Beans, green, round stringless, 
$1.65 to $2.50 per bu. Tomatoes— 
canners’ stock, $1.25 to $1.40 per 
bu. (70e to 75c per 5/8 basket). 
Peaches, No. ls (214”) $4.75 to 
$5.25 per bu. “some unsold.” 


NFDA ELECTS CAIN 


John E. Cain, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been re-elected president of the 
National Food Distributors’ Association. 

Emmett J. Martin, Chicago, was re- 
cleeted executive secretary for the group. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


On the Surface Market Very Quiet—News- 
paper ‘“‘Gluts’”” of Tomatoes Phoney—Hope 
for Better Results Later—Corn Uncertain— 
Planting Fall Beans in Concrete?—Canners 
All Out of the Market—Pink Salmon 
Trailing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 26, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Trading tempo 
continues at a virtual standstill, 
due entirely to canners’ unwilling- 
ness or inability to devote attention 
to sales problems, at a time when 
pack difficulties are occupying all 
their attention. While reports on 
the corn pack are more favorable, 
the same condition does not hold 
true with respect to other staples, 
and pack totals on the whole are 
expected to prove disappointing. 
Inasmuch as Government require- 
ments are taken “from the top,” 
the civilian markets will be the sole 
sufferers from indicated curtailed 
yields. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
concerned over their inability to 
make seasonal additions to inven- 
tories, and there is a pressing de- 
mand for the entire range of 
canned vegetables, fruits, and fish. 
Jobbers are seeking immediate de- 
liveries, but are compromising on 
bookings providing for later ship- 
ment. There is considerable dis- 
quietude evident in industry circles 
in the supply outlook, and many 
distributing organizations which 
have founded their businesses upon 
their canned foods departments are 


devoting increasing attention to 
inventory diversification programs. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are hearken- 
ing back with yearning to the 
old-fashioned “glut” packing days, 
which are conspicuous by their 
absence this season. While there 
has been much in the public prints 
this week regarding soldiers and 
civilian volunteers flocking to the 
tomato canneries to help “save the 
crop,” trade reports indicate that 
despite the heavy tonnage of raw 
stock moved this season, the actual 
pack which has gone into the cans 
has not been more than half that 
normally packed by this time of 
the year. This viewpoint is sup- 
ported by canners’ continued un- 
willingness to book business. The 
late pack, however, may change 
this situation, and it is expected 
that as canners catch up with 
shipments against Government 
commitments, the spot markets 
may take on more activity. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Labor diffi- 
culties, as well as inability to se- 
cure accustomed supplies in com- 
petition with fresh shippers, is re- 
ported to have made sharp inroads 
into this season’s packs of catsup, 
tomato soup, and tomato paste. 
The outlook for tomato juice, how- 
ever, is said to be brighter. 


CORN—While reports from the 
Tri-States indicate a substantial 
cut in anticipated corn packing, 
the situation in other sections of 
the country is reported to be more 
favorable. Midwestern canners 
are now running on the new pack, 
and while the yield of corn has 


FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


OR OVER 28 YEARS 


BERLIN CHAP 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


BERLIN, WIS. 


@ Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


ABOUT SALT: 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-3. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 
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fallen off somewhat in some areas, 
the overall picture is reported to 
be fairly satisfactory. Canners as 
yet are not booking business in any 
volume. 


BEANS—Reports from Maryland 
this week indicate that fall beans 
are being planted in some volume, 
and should weather conditions be 
favorable a good late pack may be 
made, offsetting in part the short- 
age now existing on this item. 
Canners are not sufficiently opti- 
mistic on the crop situation to 
make volume bookings, however. 


LIMAS—Canners in Maryland 
and Delaware are now running on 
limas, but authoritative reports on 
the pack progress are lacking. 
Continued disinclination by pack- 
ers to make commitments, how- 
ever, suggests that earlier reports 
on a probable short pack were well 
founded. 


pPEAS—Offerings of peas out of 
the Tri-States are practically a 
thing of the past, and Midwestern 
canners, although continuing to 
ship against orders already con- 
firmed, are not taking additional 
orders at this time. 


FRUITS—Packers in California 
and the Northwest are struggling 
to make their packs in the face of 
a serious shortage of workers, and 
scarcity of cold-storage facilities 
for holding fruits while awaiting 
processing. California expects to 
pack between nine and ten million 
cases of peaches, but the pear pack 
will be cut sharply. Fruit cocktail 
has also been affected adversely. 
Offerings of new pack R. A. cher- 
ries are coming through from the 
Northwest, with considerable buy- 
ing interest reported on the basis 
of $3.35 for fancy 214s, $2.75 for 
choice. Buyers are scouring the 
market for berries, but are find- 
ing the pickings lean. 


cITRUS—Jobbing demand for 
grapefruit juice at resale here is 
still reported, but offerings are 
dwindling steadily. Distributors 
are still making efforts to have 
Florida and Texas canners book 
futures on 1943-44 pack grapefruit 
juice, but outside of a few in- 
stances, have found no takers. In- 
asmuch as first shipments will not 
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be ready until about December 1, 
with a good deal of uncertainty as 
to what may transpire in the shape 
of wartime regulation in the in- 
terval, most canners wisely feel 
that there is nothing to be gained 
in rushing the season. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska 
are still favorable on reds, but less 
optimistic on pinks, the late season 
pack on the latter variety having 
failed to show the expected spurt. 
First shipments of reds to the job- 
bing trade are expected to move 
next month. 


TUNA — There is a_ continued 
good demand for new pack tuna, 
but forwardings continue light, 
and the much-talked-of increase in 
supplies for civilians has. still 
failed to materialize. 


SARDINES—Jobbing demand for 
Maine sardines continues strong, 
but aside from an occasional car, 
the market is barren of offerings. 
Meanwhile, California sardines are 
coming in for a heavier demand, 
but the outlook for supply increase 
is reported less favorable than was 
the case a few weeks back. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers and Brokers Flocking In—Seeing the 
Works To Be Certain—Fruit Canning Season 
Short—Likely Run on Peaches—Can’t Han- 
dle All Pears—Cocktail the Leading Lady— 
Asparagus Prices—Beans Doing Well— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Aug. 26, 1943. 


THE BUYERS FLOCKING—Buyers 
and brokers have been flocking into 
San Francisco in unprecedented 
numbers in recent weeks, many 
visiting California for the first 
time. All have been intent on se- 
curing stocks of canned foods, or 
of presenting reasons why allot- 
ments made them should be in- 
creased. The visitors have not been 
content to merely call at selling 
offices, but in many instances have 
made the rounds of the canning 
plants to make sure they have 
missed nothing. 


SHORT—The canning season on 
peaches and pears is proving a 
much shorter one than usual and 
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the pack of these fruits will be ma- 
terially less than should be the 
case, considering the size of the 
crop and the demand. Home can- 
ners are caring for a larger part 
of the crop than in many years, but 
the great difficulty, of course, is to 
get the fruit to them. Lack of 
efficient labor in orchards and can- 
neries, and lack of available cold- 
storage space, are contributing to 
the lessening of cannery output. 


PEACHES—With the end of the 
peach canning Season in sight it is 
becoming quite evident that the 
pack of clings is not likely to reach 
the 10,000,000 case mark. Conser- 
vative members of the trade place 
it somewhere between nine and a 
quarter million and nine and a half 
million cases. Canners report much 
more waste than usual, owing to 
inexperienced orchard help and the 
failure to sign up for the canning 
cling peach agreement, which 
would have provided for inspection 
and grading before fruit is deliv- 
ered. Some growers were careful, 
as usual, and delivered exception- 
ally fine fruit, but others delivered 
fruit of all sizes and degrees of 
ripeness. This year’s cling peach 
pack will not be noted for its qual- 
ity taken as a whole, although 
featured brands will be about the 
same as usual. The trade estimates 
that but about 3,000,000 cases will 
be available for the civilian popu- 
lation. Some expect a run on this 
fruit as soon as the public learns 
of conditions. 


PEARS—The picking of Bartlett 
pears has been completed in some 
of the earlier districts, with can- 
ners unable to handle offerings in 
full. Where possible, growers are 
drying their surplus fruit, but in 
many localities facilities for dry- 
ing are not available. The Govern- 
ment has set prices on dried pears 
and growers figure that these yield 
a return of $40 to $45 a ton, com- 
pared with $65 a ton for fruit 
handled by canners. Some small 
growers have profited by the open- 
ing of public markets in large cen- 
ters such as San Francisco, and 
have disposed of good fruit that 
would otherwise have gone to 
waste. 


COCKTAIL—The packing of fruit 
cocktail is in full swing and can- 
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ers are more enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of this item than 
some others in the fruit list. After 
Government requirements are filled 
it seems there should be a good- 
sized quantity for the civilian 
trade. Costs cannot be accurately 
figured as the cost of cherries is 
still unknown, but this is not inter- 
fering with packing. Facilities are 
being strained to make as large a 
pack of this item as possible. 


ASPARAGUS—Offerings of canned 
asparagus have met with splendid 
response, with ceiling prices run- 
ning about the same for all can- 
ners. On Natural grass these are 
$3.09 a dozen on Colossal, Mam- 
moth, Large and Medium, in the 
popular No. 2 size, but on All 
Green Colossal is priced at $3.62 
with other grades 
lower and Medium priced at $3.42. 
The early demand has been fea- 
tured by the interest shown all 
sizes and grades available, none 
being neglected. Canners con- 
tinue to express wonderment that 
the pack reached the proportions it 
did, with such a limited supply of 
experienced help. 


BEANS—The packing of string 
beans in the Santa Clara Valley is 
making good progress and the out- 
put promises to be larger than in 
recent years. The real test will 
come shortly when tomato picking 


successively 


gets under way and both field and 
cannery labor will be at a pre- 
mium. Growers are receiving $110 
a ton on the average for canning 
beans and are favoring the cannery 
market more than formerly. Dur- 
ing a recent hot spell beans became 
available faster than canners could 
handle them and growers found 
that the fresh markets were will- 
ing to pay but 2 or 3 cents a pound. 


SARDINES—Landings of sardines 
in the Northern District and the 
Central District, comprising San 
Francisco Bay and Monterey, re- 
spectively, amounted to 14,243 
tons for the first two weeks of 
August, against 6,411 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. 
The canned pack, reduced to 48- 
pound cases, was 95,959 cases, as 
against 21,695 cases a year earlier. 
The fish are being apportioned to 
canners in the interests of economy 
in operations and a fair division of 
labor. 


SALMON—In the Puget Sound 
district the salmon pack for the 
season to August 14 amounted to 
43,823 cases, made up of 12,823 
cases of Sockeyes, 2,129 cases of 
Chinooks, 154 cases of Chums, 
12,303 cases of Pinks and 16,414 
cases of Silvers. This is about 
4,000 cases more than reported for 
the corresponding period last year. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FISH LIVERS—The California Fish 
& Game Commission is sponsoring a 
study of the vitamin content of fish 
livers. As a part of this, Dr. J. Murray 
Luck, University of Stanford professor 
of biochemistry, is experimenting with 
the liver of the soupfin shark to discover 
what causes its high vitamin A content. 

M. S. PENCIN has filed a statement 
to indicate that he is engaged in the 
canning business at 604 First Ave., 
Puente, Calif., under the firm name of 
the Santa Maria Packing Company. 


WALTER M. LONGMOOR has taken 
over the business of the Western Can- 
ners Company, fish packers of Newport 
Beach, Calif., from Alice Tillinghast, 
Walter M. and Elsa L. Longmoor as a 
step in the settlement of the estate of 
George B. Tillinghast. 


THE ALBANY CANNERY at AI- 
bany, Ore., was burned to the ground 
recently. The plant had been idle for 
years but last year had been reequipped 
at a cost of $20,000, and was to have 
been placed in operation at an early date. 


WORK HOURS—Governor Ear] War- 
ren, of California, has turned down the 
suggestion of a legislative committee 
that he grant permission to the canning 
industry to employ girls to work more 
hours a week, and also to work on night 
shifts. In a formal statement he. ad- 
vised that he had already approved a 
request that girls from 16 to 18 years 
of age be permitted to work 10 hours a 
day for five days a week between the 
hours of 6 A. M. and 6 P. M. He said 
he felt that more shifts per week, or 
night work, would be unwise from the 
standpoint of health or safety. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


THE Comerany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
a SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


THE 1943 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY! 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
National Canners Association. Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
Get your order in now. 


1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


terested in the canning industry. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


Enter your order for the 34th edition. 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


Compiled by the National Canners Association, 


Distributed free to members of the 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Production and Canning of Shrimp—Better 
Than Last Year—August and September the 
Heavy Months—State to Plant Oysters 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Aug. 26, 1943. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
production of shrimp this past 
week decreased in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, but in- 
creased in Texas, and the factories 
received a great deal less shrimp 
this past week than the previous 
one, which will greatly reduce the 
shrimp pack. 

‘The seafood canneries in the 
Gulf States, operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that for the week 
ending August 14, 1943, there were 
41,090 cases of shrimp canned, 
which brings the total for the sea- 
son to 45,726 cases, which is a very 
good beginning. Last season dur- 
ing the same period only 3,415 
cases of shrimp were canned and 
in the season 1941-42, 34,622 cases 
were canned from July 1 to August 
16, but in the season 1939-40 there 
were 65,066 cases canned from 
July 1 to August 19, which is a 
five-day longer period than that 
covered by our present season, 
therefore the shrimp pack so far 
this season is comparing very 
favorably with the big production 
seasons that we have had hereto- 
fore. 


The peak of the shrimp season 
is usually in August and September 
and if the canners are unable to get 
out a healthy pack in these two 
months, there is little chance of 
doing so in later months. 

There are 24 canneries packing 
shrimp now, which is about 6 per 
cent of the total number of shrimp 
canneries. 


STATE TO PLANT OYSTERS—Ben 
C. Morgan, State conservation di- 
rector, made an announcement 
from Montgomery, Ala., on August 
20, 1943, that a program to in- 
crease the production potential of 
Alabama’s coastal oyster beds will 
be undertaken this fall. 


The plan calls for planting shells 
obtained from raw oyster dealers 
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daily. Any small oysters still at- 
tached to the shells may be re- 
turned to the waters while they are 
still alive, Morgan pointed out. 

Arrangements for the daily pick- 
up and planting of the shells in the 
Mobile Bay and Bon Secour beds 
will be made by the conservation 
department. Morgan said a simi- 
lar program was being carried on 
through a WPA project several 
years ago, and that much progress 
was made in increasing the size 
and production record of the beds. 

The Conservation Department 
was unable to finance the project 
alone, Morgan said, after the WPA 
was abolished, but a new oyster 
tax enacted by the 1943 Legisla- 
ture will allow the department to 
continue the work. 


Oyster beds in the Mobile Bay 
area were severely damaged sev- 
eral years ago when flood waters 
from the rivers brought tons of 
silt into the bay. 

Replanting of the reefs was be- 
gun' at that time to save the in- 
dustry from extinction. Progress 
has been slow but sure, and during 
the past few years production has 
increased after dropping to alarm- 
ing lows a few years ago. 


TO DEVELOP NEW SOURCES 
OF SEAWEED 


The scarcity of seaweed products, es- 
sential in bacteriological research and 
useful in scores of food industries and 
industrial processes, has become so criti- 
cal that two laboratories of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and at least a dozen 
State and private imstitutions are at- 
tempting to develop new sources of sup- 
ply, according to a report submitted to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. 


Chiefly affected are several species of 
red seaweeds from which commercial 
agar is derived, half a dozen brown sea- 
weeds which yield the important chemical 
known as algin, and the more familiar 
Irish moss. With imports of most of 
these marine plants reduced or elimi- 
nated by war conditions, the relatively 
undeveloped seaweed industries of the 
United States have been called upon for 
greatly increased production. 


Before the war, 92 per cent of the agar 
used in the United States was imported 
from China and Japan. With this sup- 
ply cut off, the War Production Board 
immediately acted to conserve existing 
stocks for their most essential use—as a 
culture medium in bacteriological labora- 
tories—by reserving all agar for this 
purpose. Other pre-war uses included 
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the manufacture of dental impression 


' materials, laxatives, emulsifiers, and 


confections. 


The agar of commerce is derived from 
several related species of red seaweeds 
which occur in California and Mexico 
and possibly in other areas along the 
coast of North America. Technologists 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service are now 
investigating the possibility of extract- 
ing agar from other seaweeds which may 
be more abundant. 


The Service’s laboratories at College 
Park, Maryland, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton, are both engaged in a study of the 
seaweed problem, the work of the Seattle 
staff being carried on in cooperation with 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
at La Jolla, California, is under way. 


The agar weed grows on rocks from 
the tide line to depths of fifty or sixty 
feet, always in rough waters, and is 
usually gathered by divers who crawl 
over the rocks and pull off the weed by 
hand. A good day’s harvest is 1,000 wet 
pounds. Because of weather conditions, 
little can be gathered during the winter. 


With European imports of Irish moss 
or carrageen also affected by the war, 
the Atlantic Coast beds are being worked 
harder than ever. Irish moss grows in 
comparatively shallow water from New 
York northward and is most abundant 
on the rocky shores of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. 


Principal uses of carrageenin, derived 
from Irish moss, are in the food indus- 
tries (to stabilize chocolate milk, clarify 
beverages, and in making puddings) and 
in the manufacture of certain medicines, 
paints, calsomines, soaps, and cosmetics. 


Fishermen gathering Irish moss in 
New England work in water as deep as 
10 feet, collecting the moss with long- 
handled rakes. The moss is spread on 
the beach to dry, but must be piled up 
and covered if rain threatens, because 
fresh water dissolves the salts on which 
the ability to form a gelatinous sub- 
stance depends. 


Several kinds of brown seaweeds col- 
lectively known as kelp occur on both 
U. S. coasts and are harvested princi- 
pally for the valuable algihic acid they 
contain. Algin is used to stabilize ice 
cream and in finishing leather, water- 
proofing concrete, fireproofing wood, and 
in the manufacture of camouflage ma- 
terials. 


The seaweeds of the Atlantic Coast 
south of Rhode Island and of the Pacific 
Coast north of California have not been 
exploited, but because of the quickened 
interest in unutilized species it is pre- 
dicted that new industries will be de- 
veloped on both coasts before the end of 
the war. OWI-2368 


PICKLE PACKERS TO MEET 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion will hold its Fall Meeting at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, October 20. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida 
Govt. Other 


Texas 
Govt. Other 


West Coast 
Govt. Other 


counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 
No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 


Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 


(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 


Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% 1.02% 
RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.25 2.35 
‘ancy (A) No. 2 y 1.31 1.385 1.29 No. 10 . . 4.45 4.60 
vacuum 1.26 1.335 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened.... 1.10 91.15 
No. 10 6.55 6.90 ’ cyl 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1. : 1.05 1.10 
No. 10 6.05 6.40 = cyl . = 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1. 1.00 1.05 
No. 10 5.55 5.90 ’ No. 3 cyl . . 2.30 2.40 
Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 : 4.60 4.75 
Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 
12-ounce vacuum 1.21 1.16 1.235 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 
Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.16 1 1.185 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 
12-ounce v 1.01 .96 1.035 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 
Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 
Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 
Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.11 1.06 1.185 
12-ounce v 1.06 1.01 1.085 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 x \ % lb. 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 Per Case Flat 
12-ounce 1.01 -96 1.035 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. 


1.17% 1.22% 
2.70 2.80 
5.45 5.60 
1.124% 1.17% 


Whole Grain, all varieties 


CANNED FISH 


(MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 


OYSTERS 


No. 1 Picnic, 74% oz. 
No. 2, 14 oz 


SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 


Alaska Chinook. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 


Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 
Region IlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho = Fancy.. 19.00 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). Stead 3 
Region IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 
Silverside .. “ 
Steelheads 
Bluebacks 
CANNED TOMATOES 


(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


RegionI RegionII RegionIII RegionIV Region V SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
Fancy (A) No. 2...... 1.825 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 East Central 
No. 2% 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) | Govt. Other Govt. Other 
% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
100 cans 4.07 4.47 
% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
100 cans 4.12 4.52 
% Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
¥% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 
100 cans i 5.47 
% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
100 cans 5.52 
%4 Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans.... 4.47 
% Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans 4.52 


6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
1.00 -925 -95 -975 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 244’s, 1744c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum 
prices for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
‘owa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
‘‘ucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
“omberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 

Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
\ ississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
\rizona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 


SHRIMP 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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2.60 2.70 
5.25 5.40 
1.07% 1.12% 

2.50 2.60 
5.05 5.20 

1.20 1.25 

2.75 2.85 

5.60 5.75 

1.15 1.20 
2.66 2.75 
5.40 5.55 
1.10 1.15 

2.55 2.65 
5.20 5.35 ae 
West Coast = 

lb. % Ib. 
Oval Fiat 

Puget Sound 

% 4 

20.60 24.00 18.00 16.00 6.60 

West Coast 

Govt. Other 

(MPR 311, 2-2-43) 

East South West Coast 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.654 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.16 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 885 1.725 2.825 860 1.70 2.800 8650 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.76 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.125 17.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.66 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.256 1.65 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.256 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.856 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.65 2.100 17.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.3825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.385 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.76 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.650 5.76 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.026 7.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 17.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 .1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.26 1.385 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.256 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.25 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.26 1.676 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.385 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada an 
Omyhee Counties. 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
-juipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this ““‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. ‘Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


"OR SALE—One 10 H. P. Sterling 1750 R. P. M. electric 

tor, practically new. One 3 H. P. Stover economy gasoline 
«vine, in A-1 condition. 90 ft. of new No. 45 chain attachment. 

ythwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Florida. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


VANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, ° 


pper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
nes; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
nning Trade. 


\YANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
rplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
vest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE US quotations on any type Fruits or Berries that can 
be used by the Preserving Trade either Fresh or Frozen, loaded 
in bulk or crates on Fresh or in any size container in Frozen 
or in Sulphur. Only interested carlots. Also interested in good 
second-hand Cooperage ready to use for frozen fruit. Tenser & 
Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Grant 0768. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Southern Canner of Poultry, Meats and kin- 
dred products wants an experienced Superintendent. Real -op- 
portunity for right man. Adv. 4352, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Machine Designer, with can machinery experience 
preferred, for vital war work. Give full details in first letter. 
The Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Familiar with all types of canning 
equipment; excellent opportunity for aggressive, intelligent 
family man with well established firm; salary and commission. 
Adv. 4358, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Plant Manager, Production Man- 
ager or Superintendent in full charge of large plant or plants. 
25 years continuous experience in active operation and plant 
management, canning all types fruits and vegetables. No plant 
too large. Knowledge frozen foods. Interested only in responsible 
position with future. Now employed but not at highest skill. 
Salary expected $400 month. A-1 reference. Adv. 4351, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED: 
Canned Foods Buyer 


Large organization has opening for man qualified to handle 
procurement operations in canned foods. Position is perman- 
ent and offers attractive salary. Prefer man 35-40 draft defer- 
red. Must have experience as canner’s sales representative and 
thorough knowledge of canned food items processed in Middle 
West. Practical knowledge of canning operations required. 
Production experience helpful, but not neccessary. _ If this 
opening interests you, send letter, stating age, draft status, 
education and employment record. 


Address—Adv. 4357, The Canning Trade 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SMILE AWHILE 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


IMPRESSION 


She was young, fair and pretty, 
She’s a girl I’ll never forget, 

We were in a pullman sleeper 
When, by accident, we mé¢t. 


Yes, I always shall remember well 
The girl and time and place; 

I was coming from an upper berth 
And stepped upon her face. 


GOOD ANSWER 


Father: “What do you mean by playing truant? What makes 
you stay away from school?” 

Son: “Class hatred, father.” 

Teacher: “The Chinese travel in junks. Now, can anyone 
tell me what junk is?” 

Robert: “Sure, Daddy’s auto.” 


DOWNRIGHT WASTE 


“Brother Johnson,” said the deacon, “can’t you all donate 
some small contribution to de fund for fencing in the culud 
cemetery?” 

“T dunno as I can, parson,” replied brother Johnson. “I don’t 
see no use in a fence around no cemetery. You see, dem what’s 
in there can’t get out, and dem what’s out sho’ doan wanta 
get in.” 


” 


TRUE TO HIS WORD 


“Well, Doc, you sure kept your promise when you said you’d 
have me walking again in a month.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine.” 

“Yes, I had to sell my car when I got your bill.” 


FISH-EYE VIEW 


Mike: “I’ve been on every kind of boat there is. I was even 
on one of those glass-bottom boats.” 

Spike: “I never did get a chance to see one. What’s the 
idea of a glass-bottom boat?” 

Mike: “So the fish can see how big the man is they got 
away from.” 


NOW SHE KNOWS 


Wife—If I were to die, what should you do? 
Husband—Oh, the same as you would yourself. 
Wife—You wretch! I’ve always suspected it. 


EXIT 


The Old Spinster—Has the canary had its bath yet? 
The Maid—Yes, he has, mum. You can come in now. 


LIKING AND HAVING 


College Man—What would you like, dear? 

Co-ed—Well, I’d like some fruit cocktail, some caviar, an 
order of frog’s legs, some fruit salad, a sirloin steak smothered 
in mushrooms, a large lobster, a demi-tasse and some pie a la 
mode. 

College Man—That is all very well. But, now, what will 
you have? 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 

e Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. ‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. ‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Rohins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 

yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. kK. Robins & Co., Tne., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Kk. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Ber'in Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Niecsra Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. & Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


© SNVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Bevin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ciisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. ®. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


QNVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
«in Cha Com: Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Falls, N. Y. 


CANNING TRADE 


August 30, 1943 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin hepa Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Sompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. ‘Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery ation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & 5 Con ., Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS. 


Berlin Gag man Company, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
GRADERS. 

Berlin Chapman on y, Berlin, Wis. 

yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘cod Machinery ation, Hoopeston, nh. 
K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, MN. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. jiagara Falls, N 

Machinery Co: Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ae. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman comet ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mh 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
F. Hamach chek Ma chine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Com any Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, m.. ¥.. 
Food Machinery Co Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 

ow Machinery Corporation, Mm. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. KE. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, hy 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N % = 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, In: 

‘a K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin mapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, bs 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, ll, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ih. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman a 7 ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Th. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


che man Company, Berlin, Wis. 
yder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., i, Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co. .. Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Sheness Falls, N. Y. 
~~ Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
a K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


pouey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
ea Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
semeeng King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ros. Seed Co., Chicago, 

. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ili 
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FOR MANAGERS, 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 
cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 


“1 would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Stamped in Gold. copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 
All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products . . . temperatures and RIGHT procedure... 


Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 


» Juices « 
Dog Foods 


Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 
and Specialties in minute de- 


ail, with full instructions from the growing For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
‘-hrough to the warehouse. . . . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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“BLOOD 
TELLS” 4 


BREEDERS AND GROWERS — PEAS — BEANS — SWEET CORN 


“COMPAN! 


3 
* * * * 


